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CASUAL BENEVOLENCE—A Histlorietle. 
(Concluded from page 122.) 


“© ]N every plan that I have adopted | 
to support my beloved Eliza,” cont- 
nued the unfortunate man, **her inve- 
terate father has interfered; and, by 
representing me as a wretch undeserv- 
ing the notice of any man of integrity, 
he has been the means of having me 
discharged from those situations, which 
seemed to promise sustenance and 
comfort. The last sixpence I had, 
was spent last night, expended in the 
purchase of a small loaf; and when my 
child this morning implored some milk 
for its breakfast, in a frame of mind 
bordering upon distraction, I rushed 
out of the house, and, pursuing my 
way until 1 was completely exhausted 
by acute sufferings, committed my be- | 
loved wife and children to the protec- 
tion of an Almighty God. The result | 
of that ejaculation you are too well ac- 
quainted with, sir, to require a repeti- | 
tion of it.’ the impression of truth 
was too deeply indented upon the nar- 
rator’s countenance, for me to doubt 
the veracity oi what I had heard; and 
as, in the course of the relation, I had | 
learnt where the father of E.liza resided, 
I determined to try whether remon- 
strance could make any impression | 
upon his feclings. — Witnout disclosing | 
my intention, yet promising to return 
in a tew hours, i stepped into the first 
coach I saw upon the stand, and in the 

space of half an hour, arrived at the | 
place of residencee—A physician of | 
eminence, whose person i knew with- 
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ithe act of stepping out of his carriage ; 
I unceremoniously followed him into 
the invalids apartment, and as I ex- 


) pected, found him stretched upon the 


bed of sickness. — The doctor evident- 
ly supposed I was one of the family ; 
and the servants that. I was another 
physician ; | waited, however, until the 
former had quitted the chamber, and 
then approached the bed. I com- 
menced my discourse by reminding 
him of his situation; and then demand- 
ed how he could appear in the presence 
of his maker, murderer, as he actually 
almost was, of a lovely, amiable child ! 
The sympathetic and distressing emo- 
tions, which I had so recently experi- 
enced, gave poignancy to my expres- 
|sions, and authority to the tone of my 
‘voice: at length the alarmed sufferer 
faintly articulated: “In mercy spare 
my feelings, and let me pronounce 
forgive ness to my dear—my suffering 
‘child !” I darted out of the room with 
the rapidity of lightning—sprung into 
ithe coach, which still remained in the 
‘street—promised the fellow an addi- 
‘tional reward it he would drive with 
irapidity, and found the object of paren- 
ital vengeance with her husband, takin 

|a cup of tea.—--—-W hen I disclosed to 
| liza the effect of my embassy, she fell 
prostrate at my feet, from which I with 
difficulty raised her, and hurried her- 
‘self and children, for I insisted that 
both should accompany us, into the 
‘coach with me. It would require the 
| | pencil of a master to pourtray the scene 
which followed.—Ia vain might lan- 
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too exquisitely affecting for imagina- 
tion to conceive!— lhe trembling Eli- 
za was immediately locked in the arms 
of her forgiving parent; and the de- | 
lighted Henry soon after received a 
summons to street. Every past 
afiliction is now torgotton, except when 
gratitude recals the recollection of them | 
from the sight of me. 
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On the different species of Friendship. 

Friendship as a genus has_ been 
scanned and applauded.—T he harp of 
the bard, and the goose quill of each 
modern Juliet has shed rivulets of 
tears over its ephemeral existence. 
But it has numerous species, and each 
one is amply important to be distinctly 
noticed; for although they all end in 
the same manner, yet each owns a dif- 
ferent source, and is marked in its 
progress by different traits. Of these 
species I shall at present notice but 
three; the first of which is found in its 
luxuriance, among youthful bucks, who 
have just crossed the threshhold of 
fashion’s temple Iam so charmed 
with it, when it appears in these, that 
I never inquire « hether it be seated in 
their hearts, or merely play on the end 
of the tongue—I know that it has been 
denied to exist among persons of this 
class, but certainly the assertion has 
been hazarded without due considera- 
tion—what but the seducing voice of 
friendship could seat them in the club 
room, where instead of mountain air 
and varied landscape, the fumes of to- 





bacco envelope them around, and de- | 


canters and spotted pasteboards alone 
relieve the varied eye?—What but that 
voice could detain at the club room till 
the morning hour, when the damp 
dews have chilled the air, and the wiley 
agents of pleurises and consumptions 
** go about seeking whom they may 
devour.” —Could any thing but friend- 
ship induce them to assist each other 
ina box lobby quarrel, or when sepa- 


rated enable them to correspond? Ye, | | 


then, who have denied to these the | 
strong impulses of friendship, respect 
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|the authority of the more observant, 
and “give to Cesar, what is Casar’s 
_due.” The second species of triend- 
| |ship exists among the sacred sisterhood 
of antiquated damsels It vinds oid 








‘maids together, as the joiner’s glue the 
wooden ornaments of a clock It 
creates 1n them the charitable desire of 





| | washing away the foul stains that blot 
| each other’s reputation?’—and when 
| their hearts are mellowed by its influ- 


ence they skip from house to house, 
good natured friends, to amuse and 
cheer with the first report of some 
charming tale which tend to dignify 
and adorn the female character On 
this species of friendship, however, I 
shall not dwell, for I have not yet heard 
it denied that it exists between them.— 
The third species is found among ro- 
mantic misses, between the ages of 16 
and 20—-—It shews itself in anxious 
morning enquiries after each other’s 
health, and in multitudes of manuscript 
messages which fly between them with 
the versatility and /igdtness of a shut- 
tlecock from battledore to battledore— 
When either is mervous it makes the 
heart sigh and the eye stream. It fur- 
nishes a constant theme of incessant 
and fluent dialogue; and on each other’s 
virtues, and schemes and gallants and 
ball room partners, each can outlast a 
winter’s evening in amusing a circle of 
strangers or friends—lIt is always of a 











to be found.” 





AMBITIONe 


Eminent talents are less the gift of 
nature than the fruit of persevering 
exercise of the mental powers. To call 
them forth by holding within reach 
great and interesting objects, is there- 
fore generally sufficient to form an 
elevated character. When objects of 
this nature are wanting, or when they 
‘are not exhibited ina striking light ; 
such, as are trifling or pernicious, ge- 
| nerally intrude themselves, and render 








‘the mind tasteless, grovelling, or vir 


pheenix nature, for, ‘a frzendsbip as | 
warm as ours, my dear girl, is no where | 
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}distinguishes the great and good trom 
the low and vile. 
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) the altar of enthusiasm. 
} the moving power that gives direction | 
} tothe united vigour of the passions. 


) energy 
ynel, and seldom fails of realizing its 
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cious. 
markable opposition of character, which | 


It is not enough to 
know, what is worthy our attention, our 


AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Hence we may trace that re- | 








feelings must be engaged in the pursuit; | 
the torch of genius must be lighted at | 
Ambition 1s | 


It confers a superiority over the kin- 
dred sons of mortality, conducts all the 
of the mind into a single chan- 


most darling conceptions. When it 
aims at true greatness and the good of 
mankind, it inspires activity, enlivens 
the germs of virtue and excellence, dif- 
fuses peace and happiness, and thus 
becomes the sun of the sphere it en- 
lightens. But when guided by false 
ideas of glory, it seeks personal advan- 


} tage at the expense of justice, erects 
» its trophies on scenes of desolation and 
) slaughter: or when, like Ceasar, it turns | 


parricide, and, mounting on the pros- 
trate liberties of its country, it esta- 
blishes a throne ef despotism on the 
bodies of her murdered patriots; Hea- 
ven’s fiercest wrath can scarcely send 
a fitter minister of vengeance. 


PIETY.—To the Ladies. 
Piety 
to the female mind: wit and beauty, 


like the flowers of the field, may flour- 
ish and charm for a season ; but let it 


be remembered, that, like the fragrant | 
7% flowers, that bloom in the air, those 


of 1 


gifts are frail and fading ; age will nip 
the bloom of beauty ; sickness and mis- 
fortune will stop the current of wit and 
humor: in that gloomy time, which 
must arrive, piety will support the 
drooping soul like a refreshing dew 
upon the parched earth. 


—2D +o 
He alone isa true gentleman, who 


adopts nothing but after the most seri- 
ous reflection, who contracts a habit of 





| finishes their character. 
| city of improvement, a mutual light reflected, 








communicates a divine lustre | 
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politeness, without taking up the ridi- 
culousness of it, and whom the conta. 
gion of the most dazzling examples 
cannot corrupt. 


EE 2 iN 


THE sexes.—By a Lady. 


It is an incontrovertible truth, however 
prudes and cynics may Ceny it with their /ips, 
that to the attraction of the sexes to each other 
does the character of each owe its chief great- 
est radiance. The female mind, that an extensive 
knowledge of literature has not yet expanded, 
seizes with avidity, and appreciates the ma- 
tured and critical observations of enlightened 
and liberal men; the alliciency of beauty and in- 


/nocence, the associated radiance of virtuous 


grace, adds a suavity to ¢heir manners and 
If there is a recipro- 


and this has been allowed by some of the most 
philosophic men on modern record, the contest 
for acknowledged equality in the great scale of 
nature is an idle struggle. Let man enjoy in 
idea his visionary pre-eminence! it is harmless ; 
for amidst his loudest vauntings, he will not 
venture to assert there isasex insoul. Where 
is the retreat of that wisdom which governs 
kingdoms, that valor which commands armies, 
that patriotism which opposes despots, (deeds 
that result from the full assemblage of superior 
intellect, ) when man becomes the victim of the 
being he pretends tu despise, when his actipns 
contradicts his assertions. The monster Aller 
Hercules, after all his gigantic feats of strength 
and valor, meanly submitted to handle the dis- 
taff! and when Vhyne lifts her veil, the whole 
Areopagus is corrupted. If man wishes to 
convince us his claim to superiority is more 
than a phantom, the pride self love has conjured 
up, let the consistency of his actions prove it, 
If created to protect us, let him not expose us 
to danger; if gifted with strength to aid our 
erring judgments, let him beware of misleading 
us: if formed to fascinate our senses, let him 
rot seek to corrupt the beart and mean/y make 
weakness his victim ; or, with the collected force 
of every science in his head, he becomes more 
an object of contempt, in the eyes of virtue, chan 
the reptile he crushes under his feet. 


— a + ee 
THE PORTRAIT. 


«Could you not give a little expression to 
that countenance ?” said a gentleman to an em- 
inent painter, who shewed him a portrait he 
had just finished ; ‘‘I have made that attempt 
already,” replied the painter; ‘‘ but, what the 
picture gained in expression, it lost in likeness; 


} and by the time there was a little common sense 


in the countenance, nobody knew for whom it 
was intended. I was obliged therefore to make 
an entire new picture, with the face perfectly 
like, and perfectly meaningless as you see it.” 
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{ The very superior merit of the following imita- | 


tion of Campbell's Hohenlinden, has obtruded 
itupon our notice from amid the almost num- 
berless, and frequently futile attempts which 
have been made to catch the spirit of that 
poet. We cannot, however, present it to our 
readers, without reminding them, with the 
immortal Rush, while the bosom throbs high 
at the poet’s “ spirit stirring” sirains; “ That 


war is as much a disease of the political, as | 


fever is of the human system.”] 


WATERLOO. 


Hark ! heard ye not the war note dread, 
Borne on the gale terrific spread ? 
Saw ye the gleam of helm and blade, 
The pomp of martial pageantry ? 
On to the fight !—They charge, they meet ; 
Bursts the loud cannon’s roar, while beat 
Beneath their thund’ring courser’s feet, 
The groaning turf rings hollowly. 
What eye may pierce that sulph’rous cloud, 
That veils amid its awful shroud, 
The shouts, the tramp of chargers proud, 
The straggling pang ef agony ? 
What tongue may teil the deeds of woe 
Done ’mid that fiery combat’s glow, 
Where drunk with slaughter, foe to foe, 
They close in furious rivalry ? 
They reel! they fly! the mingling cries 
Of horror, death, despair arise ; 
And hark, far echoing to the skies, 
The gladd’ning peal of victory ! 
*Tis done! ’tis past, the clouds of night, 
Close o’er the fierce ensanguin’d fight : 
Glances more faint each bayonet bright, 
Silenc’d the drum’s deep symphony. 
The moon-beam sheds its lustre mili, 
Where in promiscuous carnage pil’d, 
They sleep, their couch the ether wild, 
The azure vault their canopy. 
Low gasping on the battle plain, 
No friend shall soothe their dying pain, 
No sculptur’d stone no mourning train, 
Grace the dead hero’s mem’ry. 
The midnight eagle’s sullen cries 
Shall chaunt the warrior’s obsequies, 
The dews of Heav’n shali steep his eyes 
In slumber of eternity. 


——=2D - eo 


TO , 
If thou wer’t queen of those bright isles 


Where wealth has plac’d his gem-form'd 


shrine, 
I could not dearer prize thy smiles, 
No not if all the world were thine. 
I love you for that soft blue eye, 
I love you for those checks of roses ; 
I love you for the half form’d sigh, 


That heaves the breast where peace repuses. 


I love you for that charming lip, 
As any cherry ripe and red ; 

And sweet too—for I have dar’d to sip, 
Aud on its dewy nectar fed. 


| 
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But. most I love you for your mind ; 
And what I say I say sincerely,— 

I love your every thought refin’d, 

| In short,—I love you very dearly. 
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THE HOUR OF PEACE. 
‘Some have biest the bour thai gave : 
| Fortune’s queen to be their slave, * 
, Happy when her fav’ring band 
| Scatter’d wealth at their command : 
| Others sigh for splendid state, 

| Such as marks the proud and great, 
| Thoughtless seeking the bright fair 
| In the gloomy cells of care. 

| Others o’er the wide world roam, 

| Tempest shatter’d, far from home, 

|| Toil ’midst storms that howl around, 
| Hoping peace may yet be found. 

| Wealthy fortune, splendid state, 

| These I wish not as my fate ; 

| Nor the howling tempest’s wave, 

| Searching peace, wish I to brave. 

| But my Laura’s smiles to see, 

| Marks the hour of peace for me, 
And to print the burning kiss, 

Is to me the hour of bliss. 
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LOVE’S LEARNING. 


Tho’ never taught to measure space, 
| Nor vers’d in geometric lore, | 
The line of beauty I'can trace, ; 
And Mary’s finish’d form adore. : 
I cannot tell a linguist sage, 
And skill’d in critic ken profound, 
|| The purport of each puzzling page, 
| Nor ever tangled text expound ; 
|| But I can read, and runthe while, 
| The taucid language of an eye, 
The mystic meaning ofa smile, 
The soit confession of a sigh. 
I cannot give each light a name 
Which gems the expanse of ether blue, 
|| Norsing the physic and the fame, 
! Of every herb that sips the dew ; 
| But I of all the charms can speak, 
Which round my Mary’s image fly; 
|| Bloom in the blossom of her cheek, 
| Taugh in the lustre of her eye. 
| No rhetorician’s robe 1 wear, 
| But can teach many a honey'd wile; 
, The soft persuasion of a tear, 
|| The ruby rhetoric of a smite 
_ Mv want of wit, who shall despise ? 
Since Love has made this world his throne ; | 
' Laws, Arts, has he, and Politics, : 
| Anda whole science of his own 
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We fecl curseives mucin midebted tu the per- 


| son who submitted to us for publication, the 
' “* Story of the Grateful Turk,’ but regret that 
, its extreme length, added to the very general 
| circulation it has before this had, lays us under 
the necessity of declining its insertion. By call- 


ing at the office, the inclosure will be returned: 











